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their battles on the chance of adding a few extra luxuries 
to their comforts. They knew perfectly well that the 
war must leave thousands of innocent families in wretch- 
edness and poverty. If they had not the courage to face 
war themselves, they might have read what war means 
— what a Russian war means. But to all this they gave 
no thought. The warnings of the beBt military and 
political advisers were set aside, and they hurried for- 
ward to the murder of their countrymen, possessed by 
the very meanest of all human passions. 



Is War Inevitable? 

ADDRESS BY LORD COURTNEY. 

As chairman of the meeting at Queen's Hall on July 
28, in connection with the Seventeenth Universal Peace 
Congress, Lord Courtney of Penwith dealt historically 
with the recurrent declarations of alarmists that war with 
this or that other nation is inevitable. He said : 

" It is for this, they tell us, we have to prepare, — the 
one inevitable war, — and this they tell us on the author- 
ity of men who know. I want to claim your considera- 
tion of what has been the testimony of the history of the 
century just passed on this question of the inevitable 
character of war. We, as a nation, have engaged in one 
European war since the termination of the great struggle 
of 1815. Was that inevitable ? So calm, so measured, 
so dispassionate a judge as the late Lord Salisbury once 
said, — his words were fitted to the audience he ad- 
dressed, because they would understand them well, — 
' My lords, you put your money on the wrong horse.' 
The Crimean War was not inevitable. It was a mistake. 
Look back upon it, reading the history which has since 
been opened to our study, and we can see how it might 
have been avoided. 

"Within the last few months we have had brought 
before us two great works bearing between them a rather 
full account of the history of the middle of the last cen- 
tury : one of them, ' The Letters of the Queen,' a most 
valuable and most interesting record of the materials of 
history ; the other, the life of a personage of great im- 
portance, the late editor of the Times. Study those two 
books, and in the light they throw upon the century, 
consider this question of the inevitableness of war. 

"There were ways open to us of escaping from the 
Crimean War, but there were one or two men who would 
not let it be avoided. It was inevitable in that sense 
that but for one or two men it would have passed away, 
and you may, of course, say that it must have been in- 
evitable or it would not have happened. But that leads 
us into an examination of the curious and intricate ques- 
tion of predestination. The war might have been avoided 
had it not been that Sir Stratford Canning forced the 
position at home from his position at Constantinople, 
being one of those men who knew, being armed with 
that perfect knowledge which commands attention, being 
clothed with that authority to which we ignorant people 
have to submit. Canning provoked the war, compelled 
the war — a war which the most deliberate judges of 
later years have pronounced to be a blunder. 

" I pass from that one consideration to what is to me 
a most interesting retrospect — a consideration of the 
inevitable character of war urged again and again upon 



our statesmen at home, telling them to make vast prep- 
arations for an inevitable war which never came off, and 
which we hope and believe never will come off. Carry 
your minds back to the year 1815, after the Battle of 
Waterloo. Think what was universally said : ' Another 
war with France is certain. It will be impossible not to 
revive a struggle which for a time has reached a termina- 
tion, but which must be reopened.' Time went on, and 
preparations were being made, and periodical alarms 
were raised, and we had a trouble about affairs in Spain 
which provoked serious misgivings between France and 
England, and then the restored government had to give 
place to the constitutional monarchy, and Louis Phillippe 
came into power. Then we had terrors from a certain 
admiral who was going to invade England with a navy, 
and wrote a pamphlet to show that he could do it. It 
never was tried, but he proved it could be done quite 
easily. Although we had that terror, and were called 
on to prepare, thanks to the wisdom of Louis Phillippe 
and M. Guizot on one side, and Sir Robert Peel and the 
Queen and the Prince Consort on the other, that peril 
passed away, and there was established an entente cordiale. 
I am old enough to recollect that it was a common usage 
to apply those words to the visit of M. Guizot and Louis 
Phillippe to this country and the interchange of relations 
between the Prime Ministers of the two governments. 
The entente cordiale so established did not in the end 
keep our relations entirely unruffled. I remember well, 
as a boy, that being followed by trouble about a certain 
Mr. Pritchard. But again this inevitable war with 
France was postponed. 

" All this time there was growing up that Napoleonic 
Legion which, we were told, was certain to compel war 
between the two countries, and the aged Duke began to 
utter his warnings and Sir John Burgoyne began to pre- 
pare defenses, and the country was again summoned to 
meet the expense of what was certain to be a war with 
France. Louis Napoleon came in, and no doubt there 
was great plausibility on the part of those who knew and 
who insisted that with Louis Napoleon in France war 
must be renewed. We had our troubles with him, but 
they were again interchanged with an alliance, and in- 
stead of a war we became allies. The character of Louis 
Napoleon is a complex character, not yet, I think, fully 
explained to the popular judgment, but the last work of 
our historians is entirely to my mind wanting in fullness 
and accuracy. Looking back to that record, I honestly 
believe that from the beginning to the end of his career 
the Emperor Napoleon III. from the time he was Prince 
President never once entertained any serious conception 
of making an attack on this country. 

"So the first entente cordiale passed, the alliance 
passed, and the Empire fell, and the Republic was once 
more established. But even then the prophets of evil 
warned us of perils to come, and there was a very ugly 
time. Have you forgotten it? It is barely ten years 
ago. ' Pin pricks ' were said to abound. A mischievous 
set of people in France were constantly doing their best 
to annoy, to excite, to irritate the peace-loving people of 
England, to compel them to enlarge their navy and 
strengthen their army for the conflict which was sure to 
come. It was over some swamp in Africa, about whioh 
none of us knew anything, that words of anger were 
uttered and people lost their heads. But again, thanks 
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to the good sense of the French statesmen, that peril too 
passed away, and we have another entente cordiale 
established. 

" This rapid survey perhaps leads you sorrowfully to 
think that an entente cordiale need not he abiding because 
it seems strong and for the moment full, but it must lead 
you also to reflect that, in spite of the incitements of 
those who know, in spite of the prophecies of those who 
have been falsified by facts again and again, in spite of 
all the attempts to incite people on both sides of the 
Channel, there is a growing good sense, that knowledge 
of one another which comes of intimate intercourse, of 
interchange of visits, of interchange of conceptions. 
There is that intercourse arisen which, I hope, will for- 
ever prevent such a calamity as a collision between the 
two leaders of civilization in the West. 

"I am bringing these records of the past to falsify the 
prophecies of the prophets of the past. Do the prophets 
of to-day think they are wiser than those who went be- 
fore? Do they think they have larger knowledge .? Do 
they think they are more fully authorized ? At best they 
must say : ' It is true our predecessors were mistaken, but 
we have better means of ascertaining the truth.' I demur 
to their judgment. I insist that the nation should judge 
independently of prophets who belong to a school so 
often falsified, and to have recourse to faith in the good- 
will of nations rather than the machinations of a few 
politicians. Not that I want to flatter the population, 
not that I want to say peoples cannot go mad. What I 
say is, guard against lunacy. Take care that you are 
saved from it ; give a good account of yourselves and of 
your conduct to your neighbors. Keep your heads cool, 
your judgment clear, and the future shall repeat the past, 
and we shall escape from perils which are ' inevitable,' 
but which do not come off. 

" There is one other very short retrospect to which I 
might invite your attention. There is another country 
as to which we have had excitements and alarms for a 
century past, alarms which have never been realized. 
I am speaking — you will scarcely dream it — of the United 
States of America. Ever since the close of the War of 
1812 we have had peace with the United States. We 
have had something more which I wish you to realize. 
We have had a treaty of disarmament with the United 
States. Ever since 1814 we have been under terms of 
agreement with the United States never to put any 
armaments on the great inland waters. You know how 
easy it would be, taking Lake Superior, Lake Erie, and 
the rest of them, to arm both channels of those lakes 
and have flotillas on those waters, which are wider than 
the Straits of Dover, which are wider even than the 
passage between London and Bremen. But these great 
waters have been free from armaments, free from hostile 
fleets, in compliance with the agreement of 1814. 

" If it is possible to have that agreement, which was 
conceived, which was expressed, which was executed 
nearly a century ago, which has been literally and faith- 
fully observed in spirit from that day to this, is it im- 
possible that we can have a similar agreement with other 
nations of the world? We have had perils and threats 
with France. They have come ; they have gone. We 
are now on terms of the greatest friendship with that 
great republic. Long may we remain so ! Long may 
that treaty serve as a starting-point in history to be taken 



up after many years, to be followed by others, and to 
show by its influence and the examples I have quoted to 
you how futile, how foolish, how misleading are these 
mocking messengers who come to tell us of the inevitable- 
ness of war. War is not inevitable. It depends on us 
and our fellows whether it shall come or not. Be deter- 
mined that it shall not come, and we may trust in the 
highest Power that the future will justify our faith." 



The Peoples and Peace. 

Letter of the Bishop oj Hereford, to the Christian Conference 
on Peace held in Caxton Hall, London, July 27. 

All who desire the maintenance of unbroken inter- 
national peace will feel grateful to His Majesty King 
Edward for the gracious reception he offers to the 
members of this International Congress, as well as for 
his unceasing efforts and influence in the cause of peace 
and good- will. Our thanks are also due to His Majesty's 
government for the special welcome they give to this 
gathering of representative delegates from so many 
nations. Those of us who attended the Boston Congress 
in 1904 and listened to Mr. John Hay's address, de- 
livered on behalf of the President of the United States 
and on his own behalf, felt that a great accession of 
strength and influence had been given to the cause of 
international arbitration and peace by his presence and 
support ; and we have every reason to anticipate a similar 
good result from the reception accorded to the Congress 
here in England to-day. 

This recognition from within the sphere of practical 
politics is all the more welcome because no one looking 
over the civilized world can fail to see how greatly the 
cause of peace needs all possible support from every 
quarter. So long as the most powerful nations and em- 
pires persist, as they do to-day, in the mutually provoca- 
tive race of ever-increasing armaments, and are stimulated 
by diplomatists and statesmen and by an irresponsible 
and sometimes unscrupulous press thus to persist in it, 
peace must inevitably remain in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, exposed to sudden alarms and indefinite 
risks. Such a competition, with the spirit that engenders 
it and is propagated afresh by it, constitutes an ever- 
present danger, and is in fact an insidious foe of that 
entente cordiale which all good men desire to see univer- 
sally established among the great powers. 

Of its dangerous influence we had striking evidence 
in England within the last few days, when in our House 
of Lords a man of great diplomatic experience uttered a 
grave foreboding as to the risk of our being involved in 
a European war before many years have elapsed. Most 
of us hope and believe that such a forecast is unduly 
pessimistic ; it is the forecast of one who has lived mainly 
in the atmosphere of diplomacy. We think it overlooks 
the growing power of the democracy even in autocratic 
empires, and the growth of international good-will among 
the working multitudes and their leaders. But such a 
declaration from such a quarter brings home to the people 
at large certain valuable reminders. It should make it 
clear to them that the European situation is and will con- 
tinue to be full of peril, if the issues of peace and war are 
left to be decided in the artificial atmosphere of secret 
diplomacy, behind the back and without the knowledge 
of parliaments and the people they severally represent. 



